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By the end of the Eisenhower z 
more modest revision of the 


Administration, . Mr. Hilsman 
writes, covert political action agency’s role along these lines: 
had becorne “a fad,” until Unit-| “1, Continue the reduction in 
ed States agents abroad were! covert operations begun under ar 
' as “ubiquitously busy” as Com-|the Kennedy Administration,). a 
{ munist agents, rwith the aim of holding them , 
rm : | ‘The upshot was, he says, that|down to those thet An ie 
iit Wileraan Gane the .'{t while one covert action uncov-}'tive, appropriate an ou 
‘But Hilsman Sees the Tactic ! ered might be plausibly. de- ipetter aitematives: a sae - is 
ifj -..: |i niable,” several hundred wereli 2, Concentrate clandes ti eons 
ve : dust tenis epren ; not, and the cumulative effect “telligence gathering operations}: 
| was to, tarnish the American); 
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By I. W. KENWORTHY cioo heavy reliance’ 


Special to The New York Times 


on the; 
secret © intelli-}/) 


WASHINGTON, ‘May 13-— 
yRoger Hilsman, a high State 
' Department official in the Ken- 

nedy Administration, writes in 
a forthcoming book that covert 
action by the Central Intelli- 
--gance Agency has: been “over= 


used as an instrument ‘of for-|| 


clen policy.” ican 
Mr. Hilsman, who.is now a 


professor in the School of In-jj 


ternational Studies at Columbia 
University, was director of the 
State Department's Bureau of 
Intelligence and Research from 


Affairs until Mar¢h, 1064. 


In his hook,j}“To Move a -Na-||:, 
tion," soon to be published byj| 
Doubleday & Co, Mr. Hilsmanj|’ 
writes that he-agrees’ with Al-||. 


Jen W. Dulles, former’ Director 


of Central Intelligence, that na-}} 


tional security requires and jus- 


tifies covert operations by thei - 


GLA, ; 
By covert:. operations, “Mr. 
Tiilsman includes both clandes- 


line intelligence-gathering ac-|: 
tivities, whether by convention-~|. ° 
al espionage or photographic; 


reconniissance by’ U+2 planes, 
and political activities, such as 
financing an anti-Communist 
labor 


pro-Communist regime, 
The trouble, ‘Mr, 
says, is that too often there has 


been resort. to covert. operations; : 
considering whether! - 
they were effective and appro-| ‘. 


- without 


priate in'a particular situation 
and whether there was not a 
more effective and appropriat 
alternative available, . 


Iran and Cuba 


thing to instigate ‘and carry 


through a coup in Iran against) . 
Premier Mohammed Mossadegh) ; 
and his Communist allies, but! : 


quite another to launch a 1,000- 


man invasion of Cuba when i 


there was no effective internal 
opposition to Premier Castro. 
Again, he says,, it was one 


covert. boost’ to Ramon Mag- 
i saysay in the Phillppines, who 
was “a natural leader with a 
wide popular support” in his 
: fight against the Communist 
‘Hukbalahaps, and quite a dif- 
ferent thing to try by covert 
means, to “create a Magsay- 
say,” as the intelligence agency 
tried;to do with the vnpopular| 
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~ were fundamentally responsible 
Yebruary, 1961, until May, 1963./|: 
He then served as Assistant Sec-!/' 
retary of State for Far Bastern|}t. 


Hilsman| - 


. furnished with hundreds of mil- 
i" lions of dollars annually, . en- 
Thus, he writes, 1f was one; 


‘thing for the CLA, to “give al | 
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techniques , ‘of 
gence,” Mr.:dilsman states, “soils 


corroded one of our major -po-||"’ 


Mtical assets, the. belief in 
American intentions and _integ- 
rity, aS to: nullify-much of the 
“gain”: ) Si : yee a! 
Blames Top Officials — 
Mr- Hilsman does not put the 
plame for - this’ situation. so 
much on the intelligence agency 
as ne docs on the President, 
the Secretary of. State and the 
Secretary of Defense, “who 


for maklag covert action a fad, 
and... Who can at least pre- 
vent secrecy and deception from 
coming to defeat policy." : 

The basic trouble with thel: 
intelligence agency, both under). 
‘the Hisenhower .Administration|; 
and to a somewhat lesser de-}, 
gree under President Kennedy,| 
My, Hilsrnan believes, was “thatl 
the agency was, simply too. pow=| 
erful for the narrow. function): 
for which it was responsible.” 

“It, combined in one organie|, 
zation,” he continues, : “Just 1o00/| 
many. of thé resources and in- 
struments of foreign policy — 
the xfeans to gather informa- 
tion in tia agents abroad; the 
‘yeans to analyze information 


‘‘and develop. policies and pro- 
union abroad or even! ' 
overthrowing a. Communist ort |. 


-posals in its research and anale|/_ 
ysis sections in Washington, 
and the means. .to Implement 
policy with a whole. range of 
instrumentalitias, . including 
C.LA, station ‘ehiefs:.vith their 
capacity for high-level repre- 
sentation” 
Solution Offered 

The idcal solution for the 

problems created by an agency 


‘dowed with perhaps a surplus! 
‘of expert manpower and shield- 
ed by necessary. secrecy, Mr, 
Hilsman helieves, was to follow 
the British example and put the 
rescarch and analysis ‘functions 
in: one organization and the in- 
telligence-gathering and clan- 
destine political activities in|]. 
another, which would be under 
close supervision and control of 
the State Department." " 

But such a drastic move} 
would have required legislation, |} 
and Mr, Hilsmman conecdes that 
the Central Intelligence Agency, 

i xeinforced by its “natural” allies 
‘in the coalition of Southern 
| Democrats and ? conservative 
'‘ Republicans on the Armed Serv- 
‘dees and Appropriations Com- 


ifeat.it. 2 os. t 


guality -9f, the, intelligence - cole) 
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